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Tipton, of Duke 


When you're talking about the 
“athlete of the year” don’t forget 
Eric (The Red) Tipton, of Duke. 

Tipton punted the Blue Devils into 
the Rose Bowl by piling up against 


Pittsburgs one of the greatest pieces 
of precision mileage ever recorded on 


a football field. 
EVERYBODY remembers how he 


kept the Panthers back on their hind 
legs in Durham’s show last fall. He 
made history and Duke’s season. 

When he smashed a home run in 
the sixth inning with the bases loaded 
against North Carolina he closed a 
great career in what they call a 
“blaze of glory.” 

Tipton, who prefers baseball to 
football, wound up with a 445-foot 
blow over the centerfield barrier. It 
clinched a 12-4 victory over North 
Carolina and gave Duke the cham- 
pionship of the state’s Big Five with 
the distinction of copping the title 
without a loss. This was the first 
time any team had gone undefeated. 


THE BLUE DEVILS also captured 
the Southern Conference champion- 
ship with a record of 1] victories and 
one setback. Maryland, in second 
place, lost only one game, but had 
only eight victories to show. 

Captain Russ Bergman, who also 
was playing his last game, and Tom 
Gaddy, centerfielder, shared the spot- 
light with Tipton. Bergman starred 
in the field and Gaddy hit five for 
five, including three doubles. 

The Philadelphia Athletics are re- 
ported to have Tipton on string. The 
A’s have found on the Durham cam- 
pus a wealth of material. 


THEY SIGNED Wayne Ambler, 
Lovill Dean, Harold Wagner and 
Clarence (Ace) Parker and Tipton is 
regarded as a better prospect than 


any of this quartet. Tipton, who never. 


has played on a baseball team that 
lost to the arch-rival Tarheels, led 
the Carolina League in batting last 
season and was at the top his three 
years as a varsity Devil. 

Eric The Red won All-American 
recognition as a backfield star and in 
addition was a student and fraternity 
leader. 


FOOTBALL PLAYERS were the 
top-notch performers in Northwest- 
ern’s annual intra-mural track and 
field meet, with Bill De Correvont, 
freshman halfback star, representing 
Sigma Chi, leading the way. 




















THE CIRCUIT WRITER 


Champion Coach 


“IT am well pleased with my ef- 
forts.” 

Thus did Amos Alonzo Stagg. 
grand old man of football, summa- 
rize his fifty years of coaching, a 
feat which he described as the “con- 
quest of my life’s ambition” at a 
San Francisco dinner this month. 

Stagg declared that he stayed in 
the game because “I wanted to teach 
young men to become, not only ath- 
letes, but citizens of America.” 

Gray-haired and deeply tanned at 
the age of 77, Stagg was visibly 
moved when he was presented a full- 
sized gold football, proclaiming him 
the “world’s champion coach” and 
bearing the inscription “1890—Fifty 
Years’ Span for the Grand Old Man 
—1939,”* 

He was head coach at Chicago for 
41 years. Efforts to retire him came 
with blunt refusal and he went to the 
College of Pacific in 1933. In 1936 
his team won the Far Western Con- 
ference championship and not a 
point was scored against them. 

Among the 200 sports figures who 
attended the Stagg banquet was 
Glenn S. (Pop) Warner, who is ap- 
proaching his forty-fifth coaching 
campaign. 


Baseball 


Louisiana State’s Tigers idled into 
the baseball championship of the 
Southeastern Conference. They sat 
in their dugouts while Kentucky 
knocked off Vanderbilt two days in 
a row and shoved the Tiger nine into 
their first league title. 

L. S. U. clinched the championship 
with three straight victories over Tu- 
lane, a team which played only three 
games in the league. The Baton 
Rouge entry also won three each from 
Alabama and Mississippi State. Ole 
Miss was the other victim, gaining 
an even break in two games. Ala- 
bama handed L. S. U. their other 
loss. 

It was the first diamond title for 
L. S. U., which took over the spot- 
light formerly occupied by Alabama, 
and to a lesser extent, Florida, Geor- 
gia and Auburn. The Plainsmen 
matched L. S. U.’s ten victories, but 
dropped four games for a percentage 
of .667. 

With two games between Georgia 
and Tech and Kentucky-Tennessee 


*See cover photo. 


and Mississippi - Mississippi State 
jousts remaining. the standings were 
as follows: 


LSU, 10 2 883 
Auburn 10 4 714 
Florida 4 2 667 
Mississippi 6 4 -600 
Kentucky 3 2 -600 
Vanderbilt 4 3 571 
Georgia 3 4 429 
Alabama 4 8 .333 
Georgia Tech 3 7 -300 
Mississippi State 2 9 182 
Tennessee 0 1 .000 
Tulane 0 3 .000 


THE CHICAGO CUBS are mak- 
ing a study of collegiate football in 
an attempt to find out how young 
players may be turned into major 
league caliber more quickly. The 
Cubs are seeking to discover the 
characteristics that make a big league 
player. Owner P. K. Wrigley, chew- 
ing gum tycoon, launched the re- 
search when he noted that college 
football players require only two or 
three years to “master” their game, 
while baseball players often spend 
three and four years in the minors. 

“We are studying methods with 
which football players are brought 
along so fast,” the Cubs reveal.’ They 
are charting pitches thrown by Cub 
hurlers and the kind of pitches at 
which each batter swung. Players’ 
habits are observed along with their 
general behavior on the diamond. 
The Cubs feel that young players will 
develop faster through study of the 
conditioning methods and character- 
istics of established performers. 


TO KEN MURPHY, of Colgate. 
goes credit for the most unusual 
assist of the season. Ike Klarnick, 
Holy Cross pitcher, hoisted a fly to 
Murphy, who camped under it, but 
the ball missed his glove and landed 
squarely on his head. The ball 
bounced from Murphy’s head 20 feet 
into the air. Outfielder Bill Bartlett 
raced in and caught the ball for a 
putout. Murphy got three hits after 
the blow. 


AT BIRMINGHAM, Ray Davis. 
former Howard coach, sent his 
Louisiana Tech team against the 
Birmingham-Southern nine and saw 
them score more runs than the score- 
keepers cared to count. The score 
was “something over 15” to two . 
Vic Bradford, of Alabama, is one of 
the few college products of the year 
in this section who looms as a star 
in organized baseball . . . He finished 
a fine athletic career at the Capstone 
against Mississippi State and won 


letters in the diamond sport, football 
and basketball . . . Bradford’s field 
goal defeated Tulane last fall at 
Birmingham . . . Winding up with 
him were George Zivich and Joe Kil- 
grow, also gridiron luminaries . . . 
Lamar Murphy, Monroe (Ga.) Ag- 
gies flychaser, is being sought by a 
half dozen professional clubs 
Some of the diamond sleuths say 
hell go to the Atlanta Crackers... 
Murphy will choose baseball in pref- 
erence to a college basketball career, 
a sport in which he thrice has been 
All-South Atlantic (prep and All- 
G.I. A. A. ... The Aggies won the 
first Georgia Prep-High League 
championship, with Murphy as their 
spearhead ... 


Football 


IT USED to be: “Young man go 
west.” The gold rush of *49 was that 
way; the gold rush of the sports 
world is swinging southward. It is 
down here that lie the opportunities 
for boys, who, because of financial 
limitations, may have a college edu- 
cation only through athletic ability. 

That’s the cry coming from the 
east and from the midwest, with the 
additional explanation that “south- 
ern schools are raiding other sec- 
tions in a manner unprecedented.” 

Major John L. Griffith, commis- 
sioner of athletics in the Big Ten, 
doesn’t exactly put his finger on the 
south, but says that athletic recruit- 
ing has grown to such serious pro- 
portions that the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association soon will be 
forced to do something about it.” 

This body was scheduled to meet 
in May. 

“Smaller schools won't be able to 
get material,” Griffith warns. “Some 
of them already have given up foot- 
ball, and others will soon have to. 
Schedule making will become difli- 
cult. Schools will be forced to play 
certain teams—will never be able to 
schedule others. 

“It may be that N. C. A. A. mem- 
bers will be forbidden to schedule 
violators — schools that pay their 
athletes. 

“There's some talk of tossing them 
out of the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association altogehter. That 
would be a terrific club to hold over 
their heads. It means they wouldn't 
be allowed to enter track, basketball. 
swimming and all other national 


Continued on Page 12 











‘Great Little Man of Tide Athletics’ 


Hank Crisp Executed Plans of Dr. Denny to Help Place 
Alabama at Top of Intercollegiate Sports 


It was the former Alabama presi- 
dent, Dr. George H. Denny, now 
chancellor, who dreamed of and 
made plans for the Crimson Tide’s 
rapid rise in the sport world, but it 
was largely the untiring efforts of 
Henry Gorham Crisp who carried 
these plans through successfully. 


CRISP RECEIVED just tribute for 
his 18 years of excellent and splen- 
did service to the University March 
18 when Alabama’s “A” Day was 
celebrated in honor of him. More 
than 4,000 former “A” Club mem- 
bers, alumni and friends visited the 
Capstone personally to pay tribute to 
this “Great Little Man of Tide Ath- 
letics.” And they did too in a very 
memorable way—one which almost 
brought tears to his eyes when he at- 
tempted to thank his friends. 

This dedication was made to him 
for “service to the University in 
building character. upholding the 
standards of sportsmanship. building 
teams and directing the athletic asso- 
ciation for many years in an admin- 
isterial way.” 

More praise hardly could be placed 
on a man in athletics than was done 
during that “A” Day commemora- 
tion. 

Upon the invitation of his former 
coach at Hampden-Sydney and V. P. 
I.. Charles A. Bernier. Crisp came to 
Alabama in the fall of 1921 just a 
green graduate, but still interested in 
sports. His personal appearance then 
was pretty much as it is now—drawn 
face. marked by hard work. He had 
intense, questioning eyes and a pecu- 
liar sturdiness of stance. 


ALABAMA’S VARSITY football 
team then was coached by the late 
Xen Scott. “Hank,” a name he is 
known by, was put in charge of the 
freshmen. The University of Ala- 
bama made a good choice when it 
selected this man. He advanced rap- 
idly on the Tide’s coaching staff, be- 
ing placed in charge of basketball 
and line coach of football under Wal- 
lace Wade, now at Duke University. 
At times he has also been in charge 
of baseball and track, especially un- 
til he was made director of athletics 
in 1931 upon the departure of Wade. 


By ROLAND DOPSON 


He then reached his highest achieve- 
ment. In this capacity he has prob- 
ably done Crimson Tide athletics the 
most good. In this capacity he reach- 
ed the point where his friends just 
had to give him credit for his spend- 
ing nearly one-half of his life to the 





Hank Crisp. 


good of Alabama. Again, his friends 
did honorable tribute to him on “A” 
Day. 

Considered one of the greatest line- 
builders in the nation, Crisp has made 
many All-Americans and has sent five 
great lines. to the Rose Bowl. He has 
had two conference championships in 
basketball in the 16 years at the helm 
of this sport. 


IT WAS THE late Dan McGugin, 
of Vanderbilt University, who was 
called the “Grand Old Man of South- 
ern Football.” Coach Crisp has been 
dubbed “Great Little Man of Tide 
Athletics,” a fitting phrase coined by 
Alabama sports writers. 

Coach “Hank” came to the Univer- 
sity from V. P. I., where he was grad- 


uated with a high scholastic ranking. 
He brought this same idea of what a 
student-athlete should do  scholasti- 
cally to Alabama. This perhaps has 
been instrumental in influencing his 
athletes in their class work. At V. P. 
I. he was a four sport man, having 
played basketball, football, baseball 
and track. He made letters in all ex- 
cept baseball. 

Helping his father fill a silo on 
their farm at the age of 13, Crisp got 
his hand caught in some machinery. 

The hand later was amputated, a 
handicap which might have made a 
less determined fellow give up sports. 
Instead, he worked much _ harder. 
This kept him from making a letter 
in baseball, but he was a star in the 
other three sports, being picked on 
the All-South Atlantic league foot- 
ball team his senior year there. 


BESIDES participating in sports, 
“Hank” also fired the furnace of the 
gymnasium to work his way through 
this college. According to Jim Hard- 
wick, secretary of the Alabama Y. M. 
C. A. and former teammate of Crisp’s, 
he would get up early every Sunday 
morning, walk five miles to a country 
church and teach a Sunday School 
class. He did this without his friends 
knowing it. He was also elected cap- 
tain of the football team his senior 
year. but voluntarily gave the honor 
to Hardwick, knowing that it would 
benefit him in his Y. M. C. A. work. 

On the grid team he played defen- 
sive tackle. offensive fullback, ran 
the 440 in track, was guard on the 
basketball team and pitcher in base- 
ball. 

“My greatest thrill probably was: 
when I was assigned to start my first 
football team. I was young then and 
had all the enthusiasm any young 
coach has.” the Tide coach declares. 
“Also, I will never forget the first 
invitation Alabama received to play 
in the Rose Bowl. This was mew to 
the South, and I felt like it was a 
great honor for Alabama and for me 
since I was line coach of this team. 
This was in 1925. 

“THE BIGGEST thrill any coach 
has is when his team wins after being 


Continued on Page 15 





Backing in First Sitting Down 
If You Have Rhythm You Can Go Places, Pioneer 


Rollins Rowing Coach Declares 





U. T. Bradley 


Rowing is the oldest of organized 
college sports. In England, Oxford 
and Cambridge have been racing 
each other for more than a hundred 
years, and in this country the Yale- 
Harvard series is more than eighty 
years old. 

Yet, despite the same advantages 
of climate which have in recent years 
made the American far western crews 
supreme the world over, rowing vir- 
tually is unknown in the south, Rol- 
lins was the first southern college to 
enter intercollegiate racing six years 
ago, and there are now only three 
southern institutions engaged in the 
sport. In addition to Rollins, Wash- 
ington and Lee. which has had club 
rowing for years, now engages in 
outside races. and the University of 
Richmond took it up last year, with- 
out benefit of official blessing. To 
this short list. there will be added 
the University of Tampa (Florida) 
in the near future. Shells have been 
purchased, and funds raised for a 
boat house. I offer this little story 
of our experiences during the past 


By U. T. BRADLEY 
Rowing Coach of Rollins College 


six years at Rollins as an indication 
of what can be done in the south 
with this sport, despite limited funds. 
once local interest is aroused. 


WHEN I ARRIVED in Winter 
Park in the fall of 1933 to teach his- 
tory as a profession (and to try to 
build up rowing for the fun of it), 
I had a difficult time finding the shed 
containing the two old racing shells 
presented some years earlier by Cor- 
nell University. I was to have a 
harder time finding human material 
to man them, and should never have 
succeeded except for two survivors 
of the informal crew of the year be- 
fore. Richard Brown and Horace Ab- 
bott. They had not had much row- 
‘ing. but it was enough to get it in 
their blood, and they were invaluable 
to me in the three years to’ come. 
That spring we mustered a squad of 
nine to fight it out for the eight seats 
in the boat. With that squad, four 
hundred dollars, the blessings of the 
college administration, and three 
flivvers of old vintage, we entered on 
Rollins’ first intercollegiate crew 
schedule, which called for June races 
in Marietta, Ohio, and in New York. 

At Marietta we took a decisive 
licking, which would have been 
worse had not the home crew broken 
an outrigger during the race — for 
Marietta, too. knows what it is to 
struggle along with second-hand 
equipment. In New York, we had 
an unexpected thrill. Manhattan ran 
away with the boat race, but the 
struggle for second place between 
Rollins and Rutgers was terrific. the 
latter finally winning by a few feet. 
I learned the next year that the Rut- 
gers’ boat had hit a log soon after 
the start, and the fin, which is sup- 
posed to stabilize the boat, had been 
twisted at right angles to the keel, 
and had been a drag on them all the 
way. So much for 1934, And there 
is little to add for 1935 as there was 
still little interest, and the oarsmen 
were looked upon as a group with 
very weak minds, and judging from 
results, not very strong backs. 





When he first blew into the 
south from Princeton and Cornell, 
where he was educated, Dr. U. T. 
Bradley had to row his own boat 
at Rollins. This was in 1933, when 
he went to the Florida institution 
to teach history and government. 
He began coaching rowing “for 
the fun of it,” he says in the ac- 
companying article describing the 
growth of the sport. So successful 
with the undertaking was Coach 
Bradley, that the school appro- 
priated funds for the promotion 
of rowing and now it has breught 
widespread recognition to the 
school. The team has had notable 
success in view of the limited fa- 
cilities with which Bradley had 
to work. 





In 1935 there were a few more 
candidates, and they were bigger, for 
Jack McDowell, our football coach, 
had decided that rowing was an ex- 
cellent way for his players who were 
not engaged in baseball, to keep in 
condition and out of trouble during 
the spring. This was the year of the 
girl coxswain episode, which got us 
more publicity, and more trouble, 
than if we had taken along a king 
cobra as a mascot. The explanation 
for our using Sally Stearns as cox- 
swain was so simple that nobody be- 
lieved it. She was good, and a cox- 
swain is to a crew what a quarter- 
back is to a football team, and has 
to be good. And, there wasn’t any- 
hody else. Sally was the only stu- 
dent in college weighing under a 
hundred and fifty pounds who knew 
the port from the starboard side. 

Off we went, bound for Marietta 
and Manhattan again, with two un- 
usual adjuncts to a college crew en 
route, our girl coxswain, and the 
coach’s wife, to chaperon, and make 
the venture at least socially proper. 
In Marietta we took our annual lick- 
ing. but against Manhattan we scored 
our first victory after three years of 
trying. Winning that race was the 
greatest kick I ever got out of coach- 
ing, largely because my two old 
stand-bys, Brown and Abbott, who 
were graduated two days later, had 


Continued on Page 13 





Over The Jumps 


Georgia High School Coach Urges Adoption of Intermediate 
Hurdle and Points for Fourth and Fifth Places 


By L. C. PERRY 





Track Coach of LaGrange (Ga.) High School 


Track is being neglected by the 
very schools that could develop it 
easiest—the smaller high schools. 

Schools that are finding football 
too expensive and baseball not prac- 
ticable because of the short spring 
season have no reason to allow their 
athletic program to bog down after 
basketballs go into mothballs. 


TRACK IS comparatively inexpen- 
sive and offers competition for boys 
equipped for different types of ac- 
tivity—running, jumping and throw- 
ing. The sport remains hidden be- 
cause its lack of popular appeal and 
because it has not been given the 
space in newspapers that it warrants. 


However, there seems to be a gen- 
eral upward trend in the sport in 
certain key spots over the south. 
More coaches are getting cinders in 
their shoes and the fellows who have 
been going through the motions of 
coaching are being supplanted by 
former track men, who are trained 
in and interested in track and ficld 
sports. 

Still, too few meets are being ar- 
ranged. We should step out and book 
more dual meets. And above all, they 
should be run on schedule as was 
the recent G. I. A. A. event in At- 
lanta. In this meet, with two events 
to go, the officials were 15 minutes 
ahead of schedule. 

There are many factors strangling 
track in interscholastic circles. In 
Georgia slow development is due to 
the following: 

1. Too many coaches are not 
track coaches. 

2. Track seldom is given a spot 
on the athletic budget. 

3. Too few meets. 

4. District and state meets come 
so early that participants never give 
their best performances. 

5. According to records avail- 
able, the only changes in the track 
program since 1909 were the addi- 
tion of the pole vault in 1917 and 
the discus throw in 1927. 

6. Insufficient awards. 


7. Lack of sustained publicity. 

8. Preliminaries and finals in the 
more strenuous events are too much 
in one day for high school athletes. 

9. Many teams enter a district 
meet with only one day’s preparation 
and figure that this one meet is 
enough. 

I long have wanted the high school 
association to adopt an intermediate 
(three-foot, three-inch) hurdle for 
the 120-yard race. A two-foot, six- 
inch hurdle is being used at present, 
but it is unsatisfactory as it serves 
only as a jumping barrier and offers 
little opportunity for style. 


IN THE first place, the 120-yard 
low hurdle race is not standard. The 
three-foot, three-inch hurdle has 
been adopted by the national associ- 
ation and it is ridiculous that Geor- 
gia should hold to the old practice. 

I have discussed the intermediate 
hurdle with a score or more Georgia 
coaches and none of them failed to 
indorse the change. College coaches, 
who are looking for track men in 
high schools, likewise see the change 
as a step toward the development of 
hurdlers. They agree that our pres- 
ent 120-yard event is not a hurdle 
race, but is closer to being a sprint. 
The intermediate hurdle allows for 
and encourages hurdle form, and lit- 
tle, except added growth, is required 
for the hurdler to go right into high 
hurdling in college. 

Why then, can’t we get some ac- 
tion in Georgia? With our state 
coaches’ association functioning and 
apparently on the way to great 
things, we should be able to make it 
simple. Our organization can get be- 
hind it and shove the whole track 
program into the picture. This plea 
is particularly designed to appeal to 
Class B and C schools. The Class A 
schools seem to be getting along fair- 
ly well. 

Now let’s elaborate on some of the 
“nine drawbacks” in Georgia high 
school track. 


IN THE MATTER of awards, it 
would be more of an incentive to the 
athletes to give a point for fourth 


place. As it now stands, only the 
first three places count in the scor- 
ing. I should like to see four places 
count in district meets and five in 
state meets. Ribbons would be award- 
ed all men who place. The addition- 
al cost would be negligible. 

Ribbons would be visible evidence 
of athletic prowess and, placed on 
display in various schools, would 
stimulate the youngsters coming 
along. 

As for publicity, I always find 
newspapermen willing to cooperate 
and publish news if they are given 
the dope on time. I have noticed re- 
ports of track meets in Atlanta 
dailies and the summaries often 
lacked times and distances. I am 
certain that if coaches had supplied 
this very necessary data it would 
have been printed. Times and dis- 
tances mean everything to track men 
and coaches, and failure to publish 
them is not helping the sport at all. 

It is easy for coaches and school 
officials who have never competed, 
say in a 440, to say “let’s get these 
races over in a day” and perhaps 
save a hotel bill. This is a sad mis- 
take—running preliminaries in the 
strenuous races in the morning and 
then holding the finals that after- 
noon. After all, we want to build up 
the bodies of our boys—not punish 
them and test their endurance over 
a grind. 


LAST YEAR our LaGrange team 
engaged in ten meets. We did it at 
no more expense than it takes to 
equip one football player. I should’ 
like to see a rule requiring any team 
entering a district meet to have at 
least two meets behind them. 

It is easily seen at our meets that 
fans—the faithful few—always cheer 
a close relay. This should suggest 
the importance of this type of facing. 
Another relay, say a medley, would 
help any meet. Too, it would make 
room for more participants. 

Let’s give track a lift with more 
meets, more accurate and complete 
news stories, a distinct track cup and 
medals and ribbons for FIVE places 
in state meets. 





First of a Series--- 


PUBLICITY MAN 


Al Smith Says Main Job Is Keeping Turnstiles Turning; 


Placing All-American Player Is Secondary 


Seven stalwart young men in 
football uniforms were pushing a 
two-wheeled trailer cage around a 
practice field while a hot September 
sun beat down overhead. Inside the 
cage was 450 pounds of very mad 
bengal tiger, straining every muscle 
trying to get at the perspiring foot- 
ball players. 

A few feet back of the cage and 
the players three newsreel camera- 
men ground away as the Louisiana 
State University first team line 
pushed Mike, the Tiger mascot, 
around the field as a stunt for the 
cameras. Mike, irritated at being 
forced out of his big cage home into 
the little trailer, kept jumping 
against bars of the cage in vain ef- 
forts to get at those responsible for 
getting him out in that hot sun. 


JUST BEHIND THE cameraman 
was a tall, thin, be-spectacled young 
man with a very unhappy look on 
his face. Every lunge Mike made in- 
creased the young man’s unhappi- 
ness. He knew better than anyone 
else on the field that Mike could not 
get out of the 900-pound steel cage 
under any circumstances, but mo- 
mentarily he forgot that. 

“Oh, Lord,” he moaned, “what if 
he does get out of there. How will 
I ever tell Bernie Moore that the 
Tiger just ate up his first team line? 
What in the world did I ever think 
of this for, anyway?” 

Mike kept snarling and roaring 
against the cage and the cameras kept 
grinding. Before long, however, the 
Tiger was back in his cage, the cam- 
eramen were getting ready for the 
next shot and the tall. thin fellow 
was sitting down on the grass be- 
cause all of a sudden his knees were 
a trifle weak. The tall, thin young 
man was your correspondent. I think 
perhaps I aged a little during the 
half hour we had Mike in the port- 
able trailer with the football players 
pushing him around. I knew, of 


By AL G. SMITH 
Sports Publicity Director of L.S.U. 


course, that there wasn’t a chance of 
his getting out but just the same I 
worried plenty. 


MIKE, A HANDSOME beast with 
the self-assured look of a king of his 
own kind, is part of the joys of pub- 
licizing Louisiana State University’s 
athletic teams. The big animal, pur- 
chased three years ago by student 
subscriptions and now housed in a 
magnificent cage-home presented by 
Governor Richard W. Leche, is part 
of the show Louisiana State puts on 
at its home football games. Mike is 
a grand looking animal and worth 
coming to see if you are ever out 
Baton Rouge way. But don't offer 
to shake hands when you meet him— 
unless you have accident insurance 
covering a fight with a tiger. 

Most people think a college sports 
publicity man spends most of his 
time trying to get his college’s star 
football player on the All-America 
teams. As a matter of fact, that is 
only a small part of his job. The 
clicking of the turnstiles in any foot- 
ball stadium his team happens to be 
playing in is music to the ears of 
any college publicity director. For 
football, as everyone knows, pays the 
bill for the remainder of college 
sports, both intramural and intercol- 
legiate. Here at Louisiana State we 
have an extensive and outstanding 
intercollegiate program. The Old 
War Skule is noted for its champion- 
ship football, track, boxing and golf 
teams and its outstanding squads in 
other sports. 


A LARGE STAFF of coaches, in- 
structors and supervisors and a my- 
riad playing fields make it possible 
for every student at Louisiana State 
to take part in some form of intra- 
mural athletics. During the first se- 
mester of the present school year 
four of every five of the 5,100 men 
students participated in some form 
of intramural athletics. Much of the 
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intercollegiate and intramural pro- 
gram at any college or university 
would be impossible without the 
money made from football. The 
gentleman who pays five dollars so 
he and his girl friend can watch 22 
young men do things with a football 
little guesses for what useful pur- 
poses his money will be spent. 

It is the college publicity man’s 
job to sell the man in the street on 
the idea that he ought to go see the 
football games played by the P. M.’s 
team. There are a lot of ways of do- 
ing this but the sports pages of daily 
newspapers get most of his atten- 
tion. He writes stories for news- 
papers on the team, its individual 
members, members of the coaching 
staff, the opposing team for the game 
coming up and many other subjects. 
He sends sports editors information 
on the team and its members which 
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IN THE SWIM 





Speed in Water Increasing Fast as Records Continue to 


Fall in Prep and College Meets 





By DAN MAGILL, JR. 


This start of the 200-yard free-style in the annual G. I. A. A. meet at Atlanta shows, left to right: Caldwell 
(in water), Boys’ High, third; Heins, Tech High; Lightsey, Savannah, first; Grimsley, Darlington, second; and 


Swimming coaches and _ experts 
over the country refuse to become 
amazed at the way world records are 
being made and broken in intercol- 
legiate pools. They believe that 
speed swimming still is in its rudi- 
mentary stage and that there perhaps 
is no limit in sight. 

Bob Kiphuth, the Yale coach who 
turned out undefeated teams for 13 
consecutive years, explains that speed 
swimming only began at the begin- 
ning of the century, giving as his 
reason the fact that water is an un- 
natural element for man. As com- 
pared with other sports, such as 
track, it is comparatively new and 
has not been developed technically 
to the high degree of field sports 
which have been flourishing for many 
years. 


TECHNICALLY, the ratio of good 


DeMars, Savannah. 


swimmers to poor swimmers, experts 
point out, is very high. In fast com- 
pany the ratio might be expressed as 
about one good man in every 500. 

In the South the sport is gradually 
gaining. The Florida Gators, South- 
eastern Conference champions, have 
been showing the way, with L. S. U. 
and Georgia not so far behind. High 
schools and prep schools are empha- 
sizing plowing the water more now 
than at any time before. 

Take the teams in Georgia. Sev- 
eral records went by the boards in 
the season just closed. Records fell 
in the Georgia Interscholastic Ath- 
letic Association and in the Georgia 
High School Association. 

Denman Hammond, Atlanta boy 
and Darlington High student, set a 


Mid-South prep school record of 


1:09.3 for the 100-yard backstroke 
Athens High’s 
husky red-headed backstroke artist. 


against Tech High. 


Ed Sterrett, turned in a 1:10 per- 
formance against Boys’ High in the 
Atlanta “Y” pool for a new pool and. 
G. H. S. A. mark. 

Sterrett and Hammond, incidental- 
ly, are also good free-style dash men. 
The Darlington ace won the G. I. A. 
A. 100-yard free-style in a 50-yard 
pool (the Venetian Country Club) in 
the creditable time of 1:02.5.,..Ster- 
rett, a star end on Athens High’s 
football team, won the G. H. S. A. 40- 
yard free-style in 1938 in 19.8 sec- 
onds, tieing the meet record set in 
1934 by House of Boys’ High. “Red” 
has been clocked on the 100-free in 
59 flat this season. So has his team- 
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SPLIT MINUTES 


By DWIGHT KEITH 


Secretary of Georgia Coaches Association 


Jack Meagher for the North: 
Bobby Dodd for the South. 

That’s the coaching line-up for the 
annual football game between Geor- 
gia’s senior prepsters from the 
southern and northern divisions of 
the state. 

Coach Meagher will pit his Notre 
Dame system against Bobby Dodd's 
Tennessee system in the August ex- 
travaganza at Georgia Tech’s Grant 
Field. 

Auburn and Tech players will give 
practical demonstrations of various 
phases of these systems during the 
clinic which sponsors the football 
game. 

With the acceptance of Dodd and 
Meagher comes the announcement of 
the two squads, representing the fin- 
est talent in the state, that will clash 
under the lights in Atlanta before a 
crowd expected to reach 10,000 per- 
ons. That is the goal of the Georgia 
Association and with good weather 
the figure should be shaded. 

Here are the squads, selected at 
meetings of coaches and members of 
the association: 


NORTHERN TEAM 


CENTERS 
Player & School District 
Tex Williams, Monroe.......... 10 
Haslam Webb, Boys’ High 5 
E. ©:.Les, Eiberton............._... 10 
GUARDS 
Womack Decatur ..00 0... 
Jeff Thrower, LaGrange....... 4 
Newt Green, Monroe... 10 


Joe Rossbotham, Richmond... 10 
J. D. Aderholt, Gainesville 9 
TACKLES 
Dick Guthrie, Tech High... 5 
Pierce, Decatur... 9 
Walter Ruark, Monroe......... 10 
McCullock, Cedartown............ 7 
Tinsley, Spalding... 4 
ENDS 
Brook Pierce, Trion.................... 7 
Jack Marshall, N. Fulton... 5 
Henry Monsees, G. M. A... 5 
Sam Lyons, Tech High... 5 
Garland Childrey, Tech High 5 
BACKS 
Sam McFarland, Toccoa 9 
Billy Prim, Rome High... 7 
Frank Boykin, Boys’ High... 5 
Larry Dodd, Russell... 5 
Sonny Richardson, G. M. A. 5 
Jack Bradford, Commercial... 5 
James Puckett, Newnan.......... 4 


Jim Reynolds, LaGrange Pay! 
Bill Yearout, Monroe. 10 


Lamar Bryant, Athens... Ries | 
SOUTHERN TEAM 
Player & School District 


Walter Watkins, Jordan High 3 
H. M. Passmore, Valdosta 8 
B:ll Shirley, Bainbridge 2 
GUARDS 
Roscoe Spann, Jordan 
Hugh Miller, Savannah High 
Henry Ray, Benedictine 
Eison Wall, Lanier 
Emmett Lott, Brunswick 
TACKLES 
Leon Williams, Wrens 
Howard Rabb, Millen 
Tom Colbert, Lanier 
Carl Sage, Waycross....... 
Willard Warren, Albany 
ENDS 
Curtis Bennett, Sylvester 
George Heyward, Savannah 
Ernest Thomas, Valdosta 
Edgar Allen, Brunswick. 
Cornelius, Waycross 
BACKS 
Benny Groover, Quiiman 
William Stephens, Albany 
Brooker Blanton, Valdosta 
Paul Brodie, Waycross 
E. Harrison, Fitzgerald 
Raymond Finney, Savannah 
Jas. Doughit, Columbus High 
Elton Meadows, Lanier 
Roswell Lambright, 
Brunswick... 8 
Emory Marshall, Tennille. 6 


THE ALL-STAR basketball game 
will be played Thursday night. 
August 24. Forrest C. Allen, of 
Kansas University, will coach the 
Northern team and will explain and 
demonstrate the style of play that 
has brought him twenty-one cham- 
pionships. Coach Roy Mundorff, of 
Georgia Tech, will coach the South- 
ern team. The following players 
were selected: 

NORTHERN TEAM 


Player & School District 
Jack Davis, Russell High... 5 
Ernest Cosper, Bowden... 4 
James Brown, Winterville... 10 
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Billy Coyle, Winterville... 10 
Harry Parrish, Richmond... 10 
Calvin Woods, Trion... 7 
Robert McKelvey, Rockmart 7 
Gene Beavers, Canton... 9 
Luke Archer, Dacula... 9 


Harry Nicholes, Tech High..... 5 


SOUTHERN TEAM 
Player & School District 
W. A. Collins, Collins High..... ] 
Hayward Cannington, 

Donaldsonville...... 
Leonard Bridges, Americus. 
W. J. Griffith, Eatonton... 
Emory Connell, Valdosta. 
Doris Collinsworth, 

BStOMmiOr 
John Bergman, Savannah... 
cely, Oclis 
Paul Wilson, Jordan 
Billy McCowen, Lanier... 


IF ANY outstanding senior play- 
ers have been overlooked, it is the 
fault of the coaches for not placing 
their nomination with their district 
director. Repeated notice of this has 
been given to coaches through this 
column. If you have an outstanding 
senior who has been overlooked. 
send the data to the secretary and 
he might possibly be used as an al- 
ternate. 


THE TRACK program will be put 
on by George Griffin, of Georgia 
Tech, and Forrest Towns, Olympic 
champion hurdler and present track 
coach at the University of Georgia. 

THERE WILL be a place on the 
program for six-man football. If the 
demand is sufficient girls’ basketball 
also will be given some attention. 
Those who are interested in having 
one afternoon devoted to girls’ bas- 
kethall should write to the secretary, 
751 Park Drive, N. E., Atlanta. 

THE DATE of the clinic is August 
21-25, inclusive. The players will 
be brought in a little earlier. The 
fee will be the same as last year: $10 
for the entire clinic and all-star 
games. Members of the Georgia Ath- 
letic Coaches Association and the 
Georgia Football Officials Associa- 
tion will receive an $8 reduction in 
fees. 

MEMBERSHIP in the Georgia 
Coaches Association is open to any- 
one actively engaged in coaching in 
this state. The dues are $1.00 per 
year, payable in advance. 

EVERYTHING is pointing to a 
greater clinic than we had last year. 
Letters of inquiry are coming from 
many coaches outside the State. Our 
enrollment should double that of 
last year. If you want to keep apace 
of the game, you can’t afford to miss 
it. 
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Publicity Man 


Continued from Page 7 
generally tell everything except the 
athlete’s favorite breakfast food. 

He is always ready and willing to 
be of service to sports writers. When 
they are in his home town, he sees 
that they are treated to his college’s 
brand of old-time southern hospt- 
tality. If the team is to play on the 
road, he goes ahead like the advance 
man of a circus to inform sports 
writers and through them the news- 
papers’ readers on his football team. 
Radio ranks next to newspapers in 
the attention received from the 
sports publicity director. He sends 
stories to radio stations, he arranges 
broadcasts by coaches, players and 
visitors. He writes radio skits and 
sketches and goes on the air himself. 
The writer has made so many radio 
broadcasts the past two football sea- 
sons that he doesn’t have to be 
chained to the microphone any more. 

There are many other ways of 
publicizing a football team—posters, 
magazines. windshield __ stickers, 
pamphlets. to mention a few. Much 
of a publicity man’s work is directed 
toward getting stories in newspapers 
hundreds of miles away from any 
stadium his team plays in, so nat- 
urally he doesn’t expect to make the 
turnstiles click with stories in those 
papers. His idea there is national 
publicity—and national recognition. 
The best way of getting national 
publicity, outside of having the best 
football team in the country, is to 
have an All-American football play- 
er. The dream of every college pub- 
licity man is to have an All-American 
football player. 


MY DREAM HASN'T become a 
reality yet. but if Mr. Ken Kava- 
naugh. Louisiana State’s All-South- 
eastern end, plays as well this fall 
as I think he will. then my dream 
ship may come sailing into harbor. 

The football season is the busiest 
part of the year for the P. M. When 
September | rolls around, he bids 
wife and kiddies a fond farewell and 
departs for the office. Three months 
later his wife has to convince the 
kiddies that the pale man with the 
harassed look really is “Daddy come 
home from the football wars.” 

Some day someone is going to end 
a beautiful friendship by asking me 
“what in the world do you do after 
the football season is over?” The an- 


swer is: “plenty,” but sometimes 
folks are hard to convince. 

After football, there is basketball 
and boxing. Our ringmen have been 
the best in the Southeastern Confer- 
ence the past two years and our 
heavyweight, Rene Trochesset, won 
the national intercollegiate title re- 
cently. The basketball team went to 
the semi-finals of the conference 
tournament after winning ten of 15 
regular season conference games. 

In the spring, there is track, base- 
ball, golf and tennis. The Louisiana 
State track team has won the con- 
ference title every year except 1937. 
The golf team has been conference 
champions for three straight years 
and the baseball team has claimed its 
first championship. The tennis team 
has won most of its matches. Oh, 
yes, friend, there is plenty to do in 
the spring. 

What about the summer? Most of 
that is spent getting ready for next 
football season. 


THIS ARTICLE staried out about 
Mike the Tiger, so let’s end it that 
way. A tall Negro known among the 
students as “the Educated Vegetable 
Man” (because he said the vegetables 
he bought from the college of agri- 
culture farm were “educated”’) is on 
the sidelines at L. S. U. home games. 

Dressed in a long swallowtail coat 
and wearing a dilapidated stovepipe 
hat, he prances about the sidelines 
shouting “Hooray for the Tigoos!” 

Shortly after Mike the Tiger came 
to L. S. U. some of the spectators at 
a football game were kidding “the 
Educated Vegetable Man” about the 
tiger, telling him to watch out or 
Mike would get out of the cage and 
grab him. Finally, someone asked 
the darky what he would do if Mike 
got out of the cage. Quick as a flash, 
he replied: 

“Ah’d get in, boss!” 

Not if I beat him to the cage door! 





In the Swim 


Continued from Page 8 


mate, Bobby Rice, star 220 man and 
captain of the Maroon squad. 

Rice turned in the best time for 
the 220-yard free-style for the sec- 
ond straight year. He did 2:38.5 
against Boys’ High, and his diminu- 
tive teammate, Bob Hartman, only a 
sophomore, did 2:42, second best 
time in competition, in the same 
meet. Last summer Rice was clocked 
in 2:33 in the Southeastern A. A. U. 
meet in placing second to Joe Rood, 





Florida’s conference champion and 
record-holder at 2:18 for 220 yards. 


THE STATE produced three crack 
backstrokers this past season. Besides 
Hammond and Sterrett, Tech High 
was well represented in this event by 
Mitchell, who won the G. I. A. A. in 
1:16 for 100 yards. In 20-yard pools, 
Mitchell consistently hit around 1] :1] 
and 1:12. He lost out on two occa- 
sions to Sterrett by inches. 

There also were three fine breast- 
strokers: Savannah’s Hoynes, who 
won the G.I. A.A. in 1:18.3 in a 
slow pool; Tech High’ Savage, and 
Athens High’s Woodson Ashford, a 
junior and younger brother of Alec 
Ashford, former U. of Georgia foot- 
ball star, and John Ashford, Bulldog 
swimming captain the past season. 
Savage, who placed second in the 
G. I. A. A. meet, and Cox, the Smith- 
ies’ other good breast-stroker, both 
defeated Ashford in Athens. The 
slender Maroon simply pooped out 
on them. Savage’s winning time was 
1:18.7. Several weeks later, though, 
Ashford got sweet revenge by beating 
both Savage and Cox, setting an At- 
lanta “Y” pool, Southern high school 
and G. H.S. A. record of 1:13.7. 

Georgia’s veteran swimming coach, 
C. W. Jones, regards the 16-year-old 
Ashford as an excellent prospect. 
Although somewhat frail, Ashford 
“butterflies” all the way in every 
race, whether it be for 50 yards or 
100. He was a fair 220-yard free- 
styler last season and just took up 
the breast-stroke several months ago. 
As a matter of fact, it almost takes 
him all the day to go down the pool 
doing the regular breast-stroke, but 
he “butterflies” like a “natural.” 

Savannah’s Ellis turned in a fine 
job in taking the G.I. A. A. 50-yard 
free-style dash in 25.8 seconds. That 
is very good high school time for a 
50-yard pool. Dan Newman, Boys’ 
High’s star dash man, was clocked in 
20 flat for 40 yards against Athens. 
Ed Sterrett, in practice, was timed 
in 19.1 and 19.2 on successive days. 
He never swam that event in compe- 
tition this year, however. 

Tech High’s Ben Cogburn and 
Grady Ammons probably were the 
class of the state’s high school divers. 
Cogburn defeated Ammons in nearly 
every dual meet this season. But the 
latter triumphed in the G.I. A. A. 
meet. Cogburn is also a star foot- 
baller for the Smithies, and Ammons 
was a high-scoring forward on their 
quintet. 

Tech High and Athens High both 
had exceptionally strong medley 
relay teams. Tech High’s medley was 
composed of Backstroker Mitchell, 
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Breaststroker Savage, and Free-Styler 
Leeman Rosenberg. This trio beat 
Athens High in 1:55 to set a G. I. A. 
A. record for 180 yards. In the 
G.H.S. A. meet. Sterrett. Ashford 


and Rice were clocked in 1] :54.2 for 


a G. H. S. A. and Southern high 
school mark. 

In the G.I. A. A. meet. Mitchell, 
Savage and Cox won in a 150-yard 
race in the record-making time of 


consecutive G. H. S. A. champion- 
ship. taking every place to total 92 
points. 

Georgia high schools, so far, have 
produced but one man to approach 


national interscholastic records. He 
is Bill Walters, University of Geor- 
gia’s Southeastern Conference free- 
style dash champion. During Bill’s 
senior year at Russell High, he was 


ll 
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1:33.3. Riverside’s crack free-style clocked in 53.6 on the 100, 23.5 on @ WILSON’S 

relay team, composed of Collins, the 570. and 18.4 on the 40, each ; 

Tow, Day, and Cureton, won the time being very close to national Equipment 

G.I. A. A. meet in 1:54.6 for a new high school records. 

record at 200 yards. @ SPOTBUILT 
Billy Joe Brown, Millard Tutwiler, 

Sterrett and Rice did 1:24.1 against ~~ Shoes 

Tech High for 160 yards, best time Hatel 

registered for that distance in compe- ; @ KING 

tition this year. G.H.S. A. record 

for that event is 1:24 flat, made Sportswear 


against Tech High by Athens High’s 
Uly Gunn, J. P. Miller, Sterrett and 


Rice last year. 


SAVANNAH HIGH edged out 


Lanier 
MACON, GEORGIA 


Reeder & McGaughey 


Tech High this year for the G.I. A. 

A. team title ‘a a fast meet. The Comiort ean iene 
Geechies amassed 41 points, five more at Reasonable Rates 97 Pryor Street, N. E. 
than Coach Savage’s Smithies. Dar- F 

lington, pre-meet favorite, came ree ATLANTA 


third. Automobile Storage 
Athens High easily won its fifth 





























‘Second Annual Coaching School 

















Sponsored By GEORGIA ATHLETIC COACHES ASSOCIATION | 
August 21-25, inclusive | 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA | 
Football Meagher, Auburn, Coach Northern All-Stars, using Notre Dame | 
System 
Alexander, Georgia Tech, and Bobby Dodd, coaches Southern | 
All-Stars, using Tennessee System | 
Practical Demonstrations by Georgia Tech and Auburn Players | 
Basketball] Allen. Kansas, Coach Northern All-Stars | 
Mundorff, Georgia Tech, Coach Southern All-Stars | 
Track Griffin Georgia Tech | 
Towns... University of Georgia | 
Scouting Motion Pictures - Lectures - Demonstrations 
Trainin All-Star Football and Basketball Games 
sd TEAMS COACHED DURING CLINIC 
Tuition $2.00 G. A. C. A. and G. T. O. A. Members 
$10.00 for Non-Members 
For Further Information Write 
DWIGHT KEITH 
751 Park Drive, N. E. Atlanta, Georgia 
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Circuit Writer 
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tournaments sponsored by the N. C. 
A. A. 

“HOWEVER.” says Griffith, “please 
don’t think the Big Ten is assuming 
a holier-than-thou attitude, or that 
we're trying to do missionary work. 
But if other conferences can profit 
by our example, so much the better.” 

It is true that Southern Conference 
and Southeastern Conference schools 
give scholarships to their football 
players. However, it’s done in the 
open. Perhaps 40 per cent of the 
players on some of the teams are 
from out-of-state prep schools. 

At some schools farm systems 
have been instituted whereby out- 
standing prep stars are brought to 
the campus for a couple of weeks 
during the spring and summer — 
looked over carefully, put through 
their paces. 

Those who show promise are given 
scholarships, told to report the fol- 
lowing fall as freshmen. The others 
are sent home. 

Thus do the efficient athletic heads 
save time and money in experiment- 
ing with the unproven material. 

Griffith doesn’t believe the Big Ten 
will be able to match this southern 
hospitality. 


COACHES OVER the south are 
divided over the efficacy of spring 
football drills. Some of them blow 
cold over it and others believe in 
pushing the boys along until June ex- 
ams catch them. Dr. Wilbur C. 
Smith, athletic director of Tulane, 
conducted a poll by mail in the 
Southeastern and Southern confer- 
ences, and his findings, though not 
startling by any means, indicate that 
a majority of the mentors work in 
spring because they “have to keep in 
step with their neighbors.” 

Said Coach Redd, of Virginia 
Poly: “If our opponents would abol- 
ish it, we would gladly follow suit.” 

From Ray Morrison: “We do it 
mainly because other schools do it. 
I object to spring football because it 
prevents boys from taking part in 
other sports that are more interesting 
in winter and in spring than is foot- 
ball at that time.” 

Wallace Butts, of Georgia, is the 
most enthusiastic supporter of spring 
drills. He declares that six weeks of 
it is not enough. Georgia Tech’s W. 
A. Alexander opposes the practice. 
Joining Tech on the “no” side are 
Sewanee, Davidson and the Univer- 
sity of Richmond. 

Replies from the 13 members of 
the S. E. C. showed that in spring 


training they averaged over 40 days 
with 760 candidates (380 last sea- 
son’s freshmen) reporting for work. 
Nine schools reported an average of 
35 days with 390 candidates, 183 of 


which are freshmen. 


LOWELL (RED DAWSON), of 


the Tulane Green Wave, is gunning 
for the inventors of the new “safety” 
cleats which are scheduled to begin 
tearing gridiron turf this fall. He 
predicts that there'll be a wholesale 
rebellion against the new grippers. 

“The fans are due to see a lot more 
slipping and sliding and stumbling 
and probably fumbling when these 
new cleats come in,” he declares. “I 
am convinced there'll be wide criti- 
cism both from coaches and spec- 
tators in 1940. The present cleat 
isn’t desirable, I'll admit. Made of 
hard fibre, it will wear sharp and be- 
come an instrument of injury to other 
players. In addition, when they. come 
loose, as they frequently do, the haz- 
ard is even greater. However, I be- 
lieve the new cleats are even more 
undesirable. 

“The new cleats, which are one- 
half inch base instead of three-eighths 
as previously, have to be put to- 
gether closer on the sole, with the 
consequence that the backs won't be 
able to get a foothold in the turf. 
Moreover, mud will clog between 
them due to their closer proximity. 
Personally, I feel the remedy would 
have been to change from hard fibre 
to rubber, but to have left the base 
width at three-eighths inches and to 
have adopted the new lock washer, 
recently invented, to keep them in 
place. By tests, it’s virtually impossi- 





ble for cleats to come off when using 
this new washer.” 

COACH AL ROGERO is seeking 
a game for his Clearwater, Fla., team 


at home on the night of November 
10...His school is a member of 


.. A Notre Dame 
tackle puts in an early claim for this 


Florida’s Big Ten . 


fall’s biggest-player nomination . 
Bill Ford weighs 325 at six feet, five 
inches .. . His shoe is a No. 14 and 
his jersey size is 52... Members of 
the Southwest Football Officials’ As- 
sociation have copyrighted the de- 
sign for their uniforms . . . The suits 
consist of a white shirt, with two 
black stripes in the shape of a V 
running from the shoulders to the 
chest and with black collars and 
cuffs; and white knickers . . . Long 
black stockings complete the outfit 
. . . Murray State Teachers’ (Ky.) 
quarterback this fall will have to be 
a good “dealer” . . . Coach Roy Stew- 
art will equip his signal-callers with 
2x4 waterproof cards containing 
plays . . . They'll be carried in zip- 
per pockets and should the team be- 
come confused the quarter back will 
pass a card diagraming the play .. . 
They say Rice Institute will show you 
one of the hottest elevens in the 
country if the profs don’t ask three 
of Jimmy Kitts’ star linesmen too 
many embarrassing questions. 


AUBURN will have a football sta- 
dium ... Contract has been awarded 
to Batson-Cook, leading construction 
firm of West Point, Ga., and the new 
concrete stands (7,700 seats) will be 
completed by October 1 . . The Tigers 
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Backing in First 
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a victory under their belts at last. 
We managed to keep the story of 
Sally out of the papers for a week, 
thinking it would look like a bid for 
publicity, but then Walter Winchell 
got it, and the lid was off. 


THAT RACE WAS the turning 
point in the growth of rowing at Rol- 
lins. Interest increased, a crew let- 
ter became something worth win- 
ning, and we received a gift of two 
four-oared gigs, heavily built boats 
wider than a racing shell, and in- 
valuable for training beginners. In 
a college as small as Rollins it was 
impossible to get out eight-oared 
crews from the various fraternities, 
but with fours it was different, and 
crew became a popular intramural 
sport. If I ever went through this 
pioneering business again, I should 
start with intramurals and work up. 
We have done it backward, the hard 
way, by starting with a varsity and 
working down. Intramural rowing 
roused student interest to a high 
pitch, and ended the difficulty in ob- 
taining material. 


Boys learned to row in the way 
that is the most fun—by racing— 
and discovered that they liked it. We 
spend the winters in intramural rac- 
ing, and are now able to schedule the 
spring races with outside crews for 
both varsity and junior varsity boats. 
We still haven’t what Washington or 
California would call a wealth of 
material, but we carry a_ varsity 
squad of twenty, out of a student 
body of 185 men. Under these con- 
ditions, and limiting our schedule to 
the younger rowing colleges, we have 
defeated ten of our last fifteen op- 
ponents, over the past three years. 
We even got our old friend Marietta 
at last, but we had to get them in 
Florida to do it. 


This brings us to another problem 
of a rowing college almost a thou- 
sand miles from its nearest crew- 
minded neighbor—that of competi- 
tion. At first, we travelled the thou- 
sand and more miles, by automobile. 
Then the southern climate stepped 
in. We found that some northern 
crews were glad to spend their early 
spring vacations in Florida as our 
guests, with a race at the end of the 
visit. During the past spring we had 
five such visitors, the Asheville 
School, to row our second crew, and 
the varsities of Richmond, and 


Washington and Lee, from Virginia, 
and Williams, and American Inter- 
national College in far off Mas- 
sachusetts. By winning all these 
races, this year’s crew has shown it- 
self the best in our short career, and 
as a reward will be sent, largely 
through local subscriptions, to the 
blue ribbon event of the younger 
rowing colleges, the Dad Vail Re- 
gatta in Red Bank, New Jersey. Here 
we shall meet Rutgers, Manhattan, 
Boston University, American Inter- 
national, Dartmouth, and Marietta. 


If our experience has proven any- 
thing, I think it is that rowing is 
practicable in the South, and if taken 
up by the larger universities, would 
have every chance of — success. 
Twenty years ago, the sport was 
practically an eastern monopoly. 
Now the Pacific Coast crews win 
roughly four out of five national 
championships at Poughkeepsie. 
Their climate allows them to get in 
twice as much mileage each year as 
their eastern opponents. When, in 
April, California and Washington 
race for the championship of the 
Pacific Coast, the eastern oarsmen, 
who will face them in June at Pough- 
keepsie are picking the frozen spray 
out of their hair as they house their 
shells each night. 


I often have been asked what style 
we use. Differences in style are vast- 
ly exaggerated. The most noticeable 
characteristic of a crew is the length 
of its body swing. One may be short, 
another long. This does not really 
mean a basic difference in style, but 
often merely a difference in the phys- 
ical make-up of the men in the boat. 
More important, but less noticeable, 
are the two ways crews are taught 
to control their sliding seats in 
bringing them forward after finish- 
ing a stroke, and reaching for the 
next. This is more important than 
it appears, for during nearly two- 
thirds of a race the crew is doing 
this, or “recovering” as it is called. 


IN OTHER WORDS, the oars are 
out of the water more than half the 
time, and the crew that goes the fast- 
est when it has the oars out of the 
water, usually wins. One method, 
taught by the western coaches with 
great success, calls for a sharp body 
reach immediately the oar comes 
out of the water, followed by the 
slide carried forward at a uniform 
rate of speed. This might be called 
“uniform” slide control. The older 
method calls for starting both body 
and slide forward as rapidly as pos- 
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sible, with a gradual slowing as the 
full reach, or “catch” is approached. 
As Courtney, the famous old Cor- 
nell coach put it, the crew tries to 
sneak out to the catch without let- 
ting the boat know about it. Don’t 
ask me which is best. They are both 
perfect if you have the right eight 
men all doing exactly the same thing 
at exactly the same time. If you 
have rhythm, you can go places. 
That is why some coaches say that 
a good stroke oar is born and not 
made. I have tried to teach both, but 
have settled on the second, or “grad- 
uated” slide, because that was what 
I was taught, and I found that I 
couldn’t teach what I couldn’t feel 
myself. 

But that is enough of technicali- 
ties—enough I hope to indicate that 
no sport demands a finer sense of 
timing and of team spirit, of sink- 
ing the individual to make the 
perfect machine. Only football 
demands more perfect discipline, but 
the crew has no individual star—it 
is a case of eight mules, and no horse- 
men. And if you want to start an old 
oarsman, with a love of the sport in 
his blood, babbling far into the 
night, just quote the old saying that 
all rowing takes is a strong back and 
a weak mind. 
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Circuit Writer 


Continued from Page 12 


will dedicate their stadium against 
Florida on Thanksgiving Day... 
It'll be the first home game for Au- 
burn since 1936. 


Swimming 
THOSE WHO believe speed swim- 


ming is just beginning may point 
with satisfaction to the Southeastern 
Conference meet held at Knoxville in 
April. Every record was shattered 
when the tank stars of Florida, Geor- 
gia and L. S. U., churned the Ten- 
nessee pool. The Gators retained 
their championship, scoring 56 
points. Georgia’s 50 points was one 
over L. S. U., while Tennessee was a 
weak fourth and Georgia Tech was 
fifth. 

Five of nine events were won by 
the Gainesville team. Georgia and 
L. S. U. annexed two each. 

The summary: 

440-Yard Free Style—Rood (Florida), 
Millet (L. S. U.), Liddell (Florida). Time. 
5:17.5. New record of 5:07 set in pre- 
liminaries. Old record, 5:17.8. 

200 Yard Breaststroke—Liddell (Flor- 
ida), Hudson (Georgia), Norris (Flor- 
ida). Time, 2:42.7. Old record, 2:46.7. 

150-Yard Backstroke —Kleinpeter (L. 
S. U.), Snelling (Florida); Erwin (Geor- 
gia). Time, 1:45.5. Old record, 1:56.4. 

100-Yard Dash— Walters (Georgia); 
Acosta (Florida), Barnett (Georgia). 
Time, 54.8. Old record, 56.6. 

50-Yard Dash—Acosta (Florida); Wal- 
ters (Georgia); Setliffe (L. S. U.). Time, 
24.5. New mark of 24.3 set in prelimi- 
naries. Old record, 24.8. 

220-Yard Freestyle — Rood (Florida), 
Barnett (Georgia); Erwin (Georgia). 
Time, 2:20.4. New record of 2:18.9 set in 
preliminaries. Old record, 2:31.6. 

300-Yard Medley Relay — Florida 
(Snelling, Liddell, MacMurphy); Geor- 
gia, (L. S. U.). Time, 3:18.5. Old rec- 
ord, 3:26.6. 

400-Yard Relay — Georgia. (Ashford, 
Fries, Erwin, Walters); L. S. U., Florida. 
Time, 3:48.2. Old record, 3:59.8. 

Diving—Wax, L. S. U.; Aycock, L. S. 
U.; Elmore, Tenn. 


SAVANNAH won the G. I. A. A. 
meet. piling up 41 points to beat 
second place Tech High. which tal- 
lied 36. Darlington was third. 

Ellis. Hoynes and Lightsey led the 
Geechies. while Ammons, Cogburn, 
Mitchell and Savage paced Tech 
High. Boys’ High. defending cham- 
pion. didn’t figure in the meet held 
in Atlanta. 


Basketball 


Phog Allen, who will coach at tie 
Georgia clinic in Atlanta in August 
has devised a system whereby statis- 
tics could be kept on the value of an 


individual player, offensively and de- 
fensively . . . To arrive at a batting 
average Allen would award 10 points 
for a field goal, five for a foul shot, 
four for an immediate assist, three 
for a secondary assist, two for re- 
covery of the ball off either back- 
board and similar awards for other 
maneuvers . . . On the debit side, 
Allen would charge eight negative 
points for personal offensive fouls, 
five for violation of rules, four for a 
wild pass to an opponent, three for a 
wild pass out of bounds, etc. . . . But 
who would take the trouble? 


THE MERE fact that basketball in 
its more or less unabridged form has 
become the most popular sport in 
the country doesn’t deter the bigwigs 
in their drive for changing the rules 
. .. Now they’re shooting at the back- 
boards They’re flirting with 
stream-lined backboards, one of them 
boasting more curves than a World’s 
Fair dove dancer .. . This is a con- 
vex number ... It bulges out toward 
the hoop and curves back some four 
inches to the outside edges . . . 

The merit of this arrangement, re- 
veals its inventor, is that it affords a 
clear shot at the hoop from the very 
corner of the court. even where the 





court extends four feet beyond the 
backboard, or bank, as it frequently 
does. With the present flat bank such 
a shot is, of course, impossible. But 
why should a forward who gets him- 
self trapped in a corner be treated to 
a try at the basket? 

Two other backstops being studied 
are not so fancy, being designed 
merely to reduce the size of the 
bank, experiments having shown 
that only a limited area behind 
the hoop actually is utilized in 
making goals. The arguments for the 
smaller surface is that too many wild 
shots at present hit the boards and 
bounce back, affording exceptionally 
iall players a chance to tap the ball 
in on the rebound. 


Track 


The long legs and stringy arms 
of Joseph Samuel Murrow, six-foot, 
eight-inch star of Lanier High, hauled 
the Poets into the G. I. A. A. track 
championship in a night meet at 
Georgia Tech. Murrow won the shot 
put, discus throw and high jump in 
an individual holiday. 

He set a new mark with the discus 
and his teammate, Bob Stuart, chased 
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G. M. A.’s Carl Anderson to two hur- 


dle records. Anderson smashed rec- 
ords in both the 120 and 200-yard 
races, then ran a relay leg to capture 
individual track honors with 1114 
points. Murrow annexed the field 
medal with 15 points. 

In a brilliant mile run, Melvin 
Conner hung up a record of 4:38.7, 
beating the 1938 champion, Roy 
Ricks, of Lanier, by a step. 


SUMMARY 


Shot Put—Won by Murrow, Lanier, 49 
feet 3 inches; second, Lunsford, G. M. 
A., 46 feet 4 inches; third, Stripling, La- 
nier, 44 feet 7 inches; fourth, West, Tech 
High, 44 feet 3 inches. 

Discus—Won by Murrow, Lanier, 126 
feet 3 inches (new record); second, 
Richardson, G. M. A., 118 feet; third, 
Prouty, Richmond Academy, 117 feet 1 
inch; fourth, Bryant. Lanier, 111 feet 11 
inches. 

Pole Vault—Won by Smith, Boys’ 
High, 11 feet 5 inches; second, Peterson, 
G. M. A., 11 feet 3 inches; third, Pitcher, 
Riverside, and Wilhoit. Boys’ High 
(tied), 11 feet 1 inch. 

Broad Jump—Won by Parrish, Rich- 
mond, 21 feet 51/, inches; second, Pas- 
chal, Tech High, 21 feet 314 inches; 
third, Davis, Tech High, 20 feet 81/2 
inches; fourth, Hunt, G. M. A., 20 feet 
4\/. inches. 

120-Yard High Hurdles—Won by Carl 
Anderson, G. M. A.; second, Stuart, La- 
nier; third, Kelley. Boys’ High: fourth, 
Tomlinson, Lanier. Time, 15.4 (new rec- 
ord). 


100-Yard Dash—Won by Ryckeley. 
Marist College; second, Smith, Savan- 
nah; third, Paschal, Tech High; fourth. 
Pound, Tech High, 10.1. 


One-Mile Run—Won by Conner, Sa- 
vannah; second, Ricks, Lanier; third, 
Worrels, Lanier; fourth, Morgan, G. M. 
A., 4:38.7 (new record). 


440-Yard Dash—Won by Reese, Boys’ 
High; second, Peterson, G. M. A.; third, 
Davis, Tech High; fourth, Trelles, G. M. 
A. 52.7. 


200-Yard Low Hurdles—Won by An- 
derson, G. M. A.; second, Stuart, Lanier; 
third, Pitcher, Riverside; fourth, Bonner, 
Tech High, 23.6 (new record). 


220-Yard Dash—Won by Paschal. 
Tech High; second, Ryckeley, Marist: 
third, Smith, Savannah; fourth, Barnard. 
Savannah, 23.1. 


Javelin Throw—Won by Stripling. 
Lanier, 173 feet 71/g inches (new record); 
second, Holleman, Tech High, 155 feet 
8 inches; third, Hall, Riverside, 157 feet 
7 inches; fourth, Richardson, G. M. A.. 
155 feet. 


High Jump—Won by Murrow, Lanier. 
5 feet 10 inches; second (tied), Hunt, G. 
M. A., and Stephens, Boys’ High, 5 feet 
8 inches; fourth (tied), Holleman, Tech 
High; Dooley. Lanier; Way, Boys’ High. 
and Rogers, Richmond Academy, 5 feet 
4 inches. 

880-Yard Run—Won by Knight, La- 
nier; second, Richards, Boys’ High: third. 
Conner, Savannah; fourth, Barnes, Rich- 
mond Academy, 2.06. 

880-Yard Relay—Won by Georgia Mil- 
itary Academy (Trelles, Peterson, An- 
derson, Edwards); second, Tech High: 
third, Savannah; fourth, Boys’ High, 
1:34.9, 





Hank Crisp 


Continued from Page 4 
picked to lose heavily by all experts. 
I remember when Alabama was be- 
hind in the Rose Bowl game, January 
1, 1927, by the score of 7 to 0 at the 
half. We gave a very convincing pep 
talk between halves. This seemed to 
be effective for they held the Stanford 
team in the third quarter and then 
csored in the last period. Herschel 
Caldwell kicked the point which tied 
a team supposedly three or four 
times better than we were. 

“T have been asked many times to 
rank the players I have coached in 
my life. This is an unfair question, 
for the stars’ feats have been made 
possible by the consistent perform- 
ances of several other teammates. 
Everyone now has the tendency to 
play up one individual without giv- 
ing credit to the others. Alabama 
has had many widely publicized 
men, but still these were receiving 
this publicity through the efforts of 
several others paving the way for 
him.” 
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